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Council and by the appointment of Cecil and Bacon to
the offices of Secretary and of Lord Keeper. The new
Parliament, Protestant candidates for which had been
recommended by the Government, met as soon as
possible (Jan. 25, 1559). When it rose (May 8th)
the great change had been legally and decisively
accomplished.

The government, worship, and doctrine of the Estab-
lished Church are the most abiding marks left by
Elizabeth on the national life of England. Logically
it might have been expected that the settlement of
doctrine would precede that of government and
worship. It is characteristic of a State Church that
the inverse, order should have been followed. For
the Queen the most important question was Church
government: for the people, worship Both these
matters were disposed of with great promptitude at
the beginning of 1559. Doctrine might interest the
clergy; but it could wait. The Thirty-nine Articles
were not adopted by Convocation till 1563, and were
not sanctioned by Parliament till 1571.

The government of the Church was settled by the
Act of Supremacy (April 1559). It revived the Act
of Henry vin., except that the Queen was styled
Supreme Governor of the Church instead of Supreme
Head, although the nature of the supremacy was pre-
cisely the same. The penalties were relaxed. Henry's
oath of supremacy might be tendered to any subject,
and to decline it was high treason; Elizabeth's oath
was to be obligatory only on persons holding spiritual
or temporal office under the Crown, and the penalty
for declining was the loss of such office. Those who